is6                           Baudelaire

Nevertheless, the importance of these quaint vist;
opening on to things grotesque or beautiful must n<
be exaggerated. Baudelaire's exacerbation of the imag
was destined to play a considerable part in ther subs<
quent evolution of French poetry, and, at second hanc
of our own; but he himself used it sparingly, as on
aware that the method was scarcely on a scale with th
large effect of solidity at which he aimed.   His mai
road of escape from his iron-walled world lay elsewhere
and was as ample as the prison-house was huge.  Hi
symbol of deliverance was the sea. The sea appears a
often in his poetry as the metals themselves. It was fo
him a terrestrial infinite that led 'anywhere out of th
world5; and even in that famous and beautiful poen
Le  Voyage., the last of Les Fleurs du Mai, when th<
voyagers have returned with their mournful messag<
that in every corner of the world 'the eternal bulletin
is the same, the poet calls to Death as the great ship5!
captain.   After the failure of all voyages, a voyage
remains:

O Mort, vieux capitaine, il est temps! levons 1'ancre!
Ce pays nous ennuie, 6 Mort! Appareillons!
Si le ciel et la mer sont noirs comme de 1'encre,
Nos cceurs que tu connais sont remplis de rayons.

Doubtless, in the constant recurrence of the vision and
imagery of the sea throughout Baudelaire's poetry, we
may detect the profound impression made upon him as
a young man by the voyage on which his perturbed
parents sent him to cure his passion for poetry. But the
sea is, after all, only a symbol; if he had not found the
sea to express his intentions he would have found some-
thing else; hardly anything, however, that would have
served him so well, or have made so universal an appeal.
Even those who know nothing of Baudelaire's disdains